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A Word from the Editor 


Through the kindness of Santa Claus, many boys and 
girls who have not been reading Wee Wisdom are now to be 
members of our happy Wee Wisdom family. We should like 
to welcome these little strangers. Come in. Take off your 
hats and coats, and your mittens too, and make yourselves 
at home. 

Our Good Words Booster Club members are having joy- 
ous times writing to us and to one another. How should you 
like to receive friendly little letters from boys and girls in 
foreign lands as well as in your own country? Through this 
club you can find “pen pals” all over the world. If you want 
to enjoy this fun with our club members, look on page 26. 

We know that among the new members of our Wee Wis- 
dom family are young poets and story writers. The stories 
and poems on the Young Authors’ pages are written, without 
help from teachers or parents, by the boys and girls who 
send them in. 

Our new readers will be interested in the cut-outs on 
pages 45 and 46. This series, which gives the history of 
North America, began in the June Wee Wisdom. Write us 
if you would like to have the back numbers. 

Wee Wisdom wishes you a happy new year. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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ANUARY 


By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


Last night snow fairies 
Cleaned the world. 
The wind was helping; 
Flakes were whirled 

This way and that, 
And when the day 

Brought out the sun, 
A blanket lay, 

All white and soft. 


We'll never hear 
The coming of 
This glad New Year. 
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HEN a little girl of Holly- 
hock Village began to 
grow up, she did not need to wish 
that she might ride away on a coal- 
black steed and seek adventures 
through the world as her big 
brother might do. No, indeed! 
There was an adventure waiting 
close at hand, and for girls only. 
At the top of the hill beyond the 
village stood a queer brown house. 
Its eaves came down so low that it 
looked like a beehive. There was 
a flower garden all around it, and 
so bright was this garden that when 
one looked up at it one almost be- 
lieved that a rainbow had fallen to 
the ground. An old woman lived 
there alone ; but she was not a witch, 
for witches, you know, never have 
flower gardens. 
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Rainbow Robe 


By ZELIA M. WALTERS 


This old woman had offered to 
give a wonderful gift to every girl 
in Hollyhock Village, but she asked 
first a month of service from each. 
No one knew what service would be 
required, nor what the gift would 
be like; for the girls who had tried 
to win the gift never told. It was 
a great mystery. 

Babette’s mother had been say- 
ing, ‘‘Dear me, how that child 
grows!’’ and, ‘“‘This is the third 
time I’ve let down the pink frock. 
She’s almost as tall as I am.”’ 

So one day Babette asked, 
‘Mother, may I go up to the brown 
house ?”’ 

Her mother said gravely, ‘‘ Yes, 
if your mind is quite made up, but 
youl] never come back to be a little 
girl again.”’ 

Babette thought she would 
not mind that, for in truth 
she was in a hurry to be 
grown-up. So next day she 

made up a bundle of 
her longest dresses, 
Z___and went up the hill. 
When she knocked, 
the door was opened 


At the top of the hill 
beyond village 
stood a queer brown 
house. 
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by a little brown woman 
who looked as if she 
must have grown on the 
house, like an acorn on 
an oak. 

‘*T have come to take 
Service with you,’’ said 
Babette. 

“‘T am glad to have 
you,’’ said the old 
woman. ‘‘Come in. Now 
this is what you are to 
do: Keep the windows 
shining; make porridge 
each morning, and mind 
you do not burn it; wash 
the dishes and put them 
in tidy rows on the 
dresser ; and bring fresh 


And, pray, do not shut 
the cat in the woodshed ; she is fond 
of company.”’ 

With that the old woman sat down 
at her spinning wheel and made the 
treadle go. Purr-rr-rr! sang the 
wheel in a soft drowsy tone; and the 
old woman sang in a soft drowsy 
tone too, till Babette could hardly 
tell which was the song of the wheel. 
The old woman seemed to pay no fur- 
ther attention to her new helper, so 
Babette hung her bonnet on a 
peg, put her bundle in the bedroom 
that looked out over the hollyhocks, 
and went into the kitchen. There she 
set about getting dinner, for she was 
hungry from her walk. The cup- 
board was well filled. She put a 
white cloth on the table before the 
kitchen window, and set out bread 
and milk and honey and berries. 
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flowers into the house. 
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Then she opened the 
kitchen door and said, 
‘*Will it please you te 
come to dinner ?”’ 

As the dame arose, 
Babette looked at the 
thread she had spun. I+ 
was of changing colors, 
like a misty rainbow. 

All through dinner 
Babette watched the old 
dame, and wondered 
whether she would like 
her. She could not tell 
yet. 

One kept busy in the 
cottage. There were 
the dishes to wash, and 
floors to sweep, and pots 
of porridge to be stirred 
up. Then the cow must 
be fed and milked. And that tire- 
some yellow cat! It made no end 
of bother. It curled up in the cush- 
ioned chair where Babette wished 
to sit. It went with her to the milk- 
ing, and begged loudly for its share 
of milk. It rubbed against her 
ankles while she worked. 

‘‘T believe you’re an old spy,” 
said Babette. ‘“‘The dame knew 
when I did not give the cow water, 
and when I forgot to feed the chick- 
ens; to say nothing of the milk that 
went sour because I left it in the 
sun, or of the blue saucer I broke 
and hid. You told her, you old 
telltale! I shall lock you in the 
woodshed out of the way.”’ 

So she did, and then leaned out 
of the window while the porridge 
cooked. But she fell to dreaming 
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of the gift that she would receive, 
and never thought of the porridge 
again until she smelled it burning. 

‘‘Dear me, how tiresome this is! 
[ wish my month were up,’’ she 
said. 

The month was up a week later, 
and on that morning the dame said, 
‘Do your work carefully and leave 
everything tidy, for I shall have no 
helper tomorrow. But, first of all, 
go into the garden and bring me one 
flower of every kind that you can 
see. Bring only fresh, beautiful 
ones. I wish to use them to make 
thread.”’ 

‘“Thread from flowers!’’ thought 
Babette. ‘‘ Whoever heard of such 
a thing!”’ 

She went out into the garden. 
This was her last day of service, 
and as soon as her work was done 
she would receive her gift. Why 
take time walking over the wide 
garden seeking flowers? The old 
dame was nearsighted anyway. 
Babette gathered an armful of 
weeds that grew by the roadside. 
They were dusty green with faded 
magenta-colored flowers. She gave 
them to the dame, and they were 
laid on the distaff. ‘‘Purr-rr-rr!’’ 
went the magic wheel, and they 
were whirled into thread before one 
could speak. 

‘*She never knew the difference,”’ 
thought Babette, hurrying to do up 
the work. 

First, she shut the cat in the 
woodshed. She did not go into the 
corners when she swept. She let 
the porridge burn, and. the chick- 
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ens were not fed or watered. 

After dinner Babette came with 
her bundle and said, ‘‘I have served 
you a month now; I am ready to 
go home.’’ 

“‘Here is your gift,’’ said the 
dame, and she gave Babette a gar- 
ment shaped in the fashion of a 
queen’s robe. But what a robe it 
was! Dusty green and faded 
magenta. 

Babette could not say a word. 
She knew now where the thread 
came from that had made it. Oh, 
why had she not gathered roses and 
irises! 

‘*Put it on,’’ said the dame, ‘‘and 
walk down the farther side of the 
hill. The fairy prince is waiting 
there, and mayhap he will bid you 
come to the palace where you will 
be the queen’s maid of honor.’’ 

There was nothing for Babette 
to do but put on the robe and walk 
down the hill. The fairy prince sat 
there on his milk-white steed, wait- 
ing for some one; but he never 
glanced at dull-looking Babette. 
She would not do for his mother’s 
maid of honor. So Babette walked 
around the hill and went home. 
Some day, grown wiser, she may 
try the adventure of the brown 
house again, for she knows now 
that robes of rainbow sheen are not 
made from the thread of weeds. 

Other girls from Hollyhock Vil- 
lage tried the adventure, but it was 
too humdrum, once they were in- 
side the house; just the same work 
that they had done at home. Not 
one of them quite obeyed the dame’s 
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Last of all, she pulled an armful of white lilies. 


behest to keep the windows shining, 


and not to burn the porridge. Then, 
when on the last day they were bid- 
den to bring fresh flowers, each one 
hastily gathered the sprigs nearest 


the door. The fairy prince never 
looked in their direction as they 
went down the hill in dull robes, 
and not one was invited to the pal- 
ace; so that it began to be said in 
the village that the old dame had 
no magic gift at all. 

But the maiden Daphne was 
growing tall and learning to be a 
good housewife. One day she 
asked, ‘‘ Mother, may I go up to the 
brown house? Sister Alice is big 
enough now to help you, and since 
we have such a houseful of children 
the eldest ought to go out and seek 
her fortune.”’ 

‘*Go, my child, with my blessing. 
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I’m sure it’s a good fortune you 
will find,’’ said her mother. 

Then Daphne scrubbed the kitch- 
en clean, baked a big panful of 

honey cakes for the little 

brothers, bade her next sister 

be diligent to help, put fresh 

flowers in her mother’s room, 

kissed all the family good-by, 

patted the dog, took up her 
bundle, and went up to the 
house on the hill. 

The dame 
greeted her just 
as she had the 
others. So 
Daphne hung her 
bonnet on the peg 
and went into the 
kitchen to get din- 
ner. As they ate, the dame looked 
at her broodingly across the table, 
and Daphne could not tell whether 
she was cross or kind. 

Daphne swept the corners and 
rinsed the dishes in hot water and 
stood over the porridge while it 
cooked; for porridge will not burn 
if it is stirred once in so often. She 
scoured the windows until they 
were so clear that the cat tried to 
walk through the glass. She made 
loaves of crusty brown bread and 
delicious honey cakes. 

‘‘Dear me!’’ said the dame at 
Saturday’s dinner. ‘‘Fresh bread 
and cakes and new butter! That 
was not in our bargain, child.”’ 

‘*Why, she is kind; she is smil- 
ing!’’ thought Daphne as she said, 
‘“My mother taught me to give good 
measure in all things.”’ 
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‘‘A good rule! A good rule!’’ 
said the dame. The cat under the 
table purred, to let them know that 
he was not in the woodshed. 
Daphne never forgot to feed the 
cow and the chickens, and her dairy 
was as sweet as a clover blossom. 
Sometimes when her work was 
done, she would stop by the wheel 
to watch the shining thread and to 
listen to the dame’s murmuring 
song. It ran something like this: 
‘Spin we a garment of gladness to- 
day, 

By the deeds that we do, by the 
words that we say. 

Ever we’re spinning and weaving 
the thread. 

Choose well this hour, or tomor- 
row you’ll dread. 

Gather the flowers, the weeds cast 
away. 

Cherish the fairest and sweetest 
today. 

See! I have finished, the garment 
is done! 

Go, fairest maid, with the meed 
you have won. 


She lifted it to 
her shoulders 
and clasped the 
silver girdle 
around her. 
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One morning the dame said, 
‘Your month of service is done. 
After dinner you shall have your 
gift and go your way.”’ 

‘*It has been a short month,”’ said 
Daphne. 

*‘Go into the garden, and bring 
me one flower of every kind. Gather 
only beautiful ones. I wish to use 
them in my spinning.”’ 

Now it seemed that the dull herbs 
grew nearest the back door. The 
brightest flowers were at the far 
end of the garden, but Daphne took 
time to gather them. Last of all, 
she pulled an armful of white lilies. 

‘‘They smell sweet,’’ said the 
dame as she took them. 

Daphne lingered to see how one 
spun thread from flowers, but it 
was magic. The dame just laid 
them on the distaff, and lo! the 
thread fell from 
the wheel in a 
heap of misty 
rainbow tints. 
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The dame tossed it across her arm 
and went to her loom. Daphne could 
linger no longer; so she did not see 
what was done next, but she could 
hear the dame’s low song: ‘‘ Weave 
we a garment of gladness today!’’ 

Daphne swept the floor clean and 
cooked a big pot of porridge. While 
her baking was in the oven she pol- 
ished the windows again. From 
one window she could catch a 
glimpse of the towers of the palace. 
Would she ever visit the palace, 
she wondered ? 

When dinner was over and the 
house was in shining order, the 
dame called Daphne. 

“Take your robe, my child, put 
it on and go down the hill. When 
the fairy prince sees you, he will 
bid you come to the palace to be 
maid of honor.’’ 

Daphne spread the robe out. 
How beautiful! It was like an 
opal in the light or like a 
rainbow veiled in mist. She 
lifted it to her shoulders and 
clasped the silver girdle 
around her. 

Why, I am almost grown- 
up,’’ she said as she looked 
in the glass. 

She thanked the dame 
from her heart for the won- 
derful gift. Then she said 
good-by, and went down the 
hill. The prince saw her com- 
ing. He had waited long, 
and many a maiden in dust- 
colored robe had passed him. 

‘“'This is the real princess,”’ 
he said. ‘‘The fairy told me 
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that I should know her by her rain- 
bow robe.”’ 

He got down from his horse and 
bowed. | 

‘‘Gracious princess,’’ he said, 
‘will you ride home with me? All 
the palace is waiting for you, and I 
have longed for you most of all.’’ 

‘*Yes, I will go to the palace,”’ 
said Daphne. 

So he took her upon the milk- 
white steed, and they rode away to 
the king’s palace. The old dame of 
the little brown house had sent word 
by one of her trusty messengers 
that they were coming. For she 
was not dim-eyed at all, but could 
see farther than most. All the 
palace was ready to welcome them. 
The king and queen had made a 
great feast, and had _ invited 
all Daphne’s family and friends. 

Daphne lived happily ever after, 


_ beloved by all the kingdom. 


He took her upon the milk-white steed. 
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ARRY JENKINS kicked angrily at 
a stick and complained to himself: 

“Too bad that I can’t have fun like 
the other fellows. I’m old enough to 
handle a gun too.” 

The other boys of his club, The Secret 
Five, had gone hunting. Harry’s par- 
ents had refused to let him go if he 
took a gun, and of course he could not 
hunt without a gun. So now he sulked 
in the front yard. 

But Harry was not the kind of boy 
who sulked long; he liked fun too well. 
As he thought of the hunting trip he 
remembered some things that he had 
read about the cruelty of hunting and 
killing animals just for sport. 

“It’s too bad that people can’t have 
the fun of hunting without killing the 
animals, and without danger to them- 
selves,” he thought. 

Just then Bob Brewster came along, 
whistling merrily. Bob was not one of 
The Secret Five, for he was a new boy 
in the neighborhood. Harry had seen 
him only at school. He wondered if Bob 
was a good fellow. He called: 

“Hey, Bob, where are you going?” 


(SoEs Huntine 
Sy Harold Emery 


“Hunting. Do you want to come 
along?” Bob invited. 

“No, I guess not,” answered Harry 
disappointed. “Where’s your gun?” 

“Here,” Bob answered, holding out 
a camera. 

“What can you kill with that?’ 
asked Harry. 

“Nothing. That’s why I like to 
hunt with it. It’s wrong to kill ani- 
mals just for fun. Anyway, it’s 


yw more fun to get pictures that I can 


keep. Come on over and see some 

of them.” 

Harry was not sure how much fun 
such hunting would be, but he was curi- 
ous about this boy who liked to take 
pictures. “Sissy,” the boys had called 
Bob, and Harry had believed them. Why, 
he too had been given a camera last 
Christmas. What had he done with it? 
Oh, yes, he had left it on a table and 
had told his sister that she could use 
it. He had not seen it since. 

“Sure, I’d like to see your pictures,” 
Harry said. 

When the two boys reached Bob’s 
room, Harry saw the walls lined with 
pictures of birds and animals. There 
was a picture of a nest of young robins 
and one of a baby rabbit in the grass. 
Another picture showed a snake shed- 
ding its skin. There were pictures of 
persons and places too, but most of the 
subjects were birds and animals. 

“See, there’s a baby blackbird just 
about to fly.” Bob handed Harry a 
snapshot. 

“How did you get close enough to 
take these pictures? I shouldn’t think 
you could get so close to blackbirds,” 
Harry exclaimed. 
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“That’s why it’s more fun to hunt 
this way. Besides, I’m not hurting any- 
thing, and the camera-hunting season 
lasts all the year.” 

“I’d like to have some pictures like 
these,” Harry said. 

“Those on the walls are enlarge- 
ments,” Bob continued. “I enlarge only 
a few of the best. Those three large 
books on the table hold most of my pic- 
tures. But I must go while it’s still 


light enough. Won’t you come?” 
“T’ve never used a camera in my life,” 
“T don’t know 


Harry said doubtfully. 
how.” 

“Oh, it isn’t hard to learn. I'll tell 
you on the way out most of the things 
you'll need to know. It’s too bad you 
haven’t a camera of your own.” 

“I—I have one,” admitted Harry, “but 
I’ve never used it.” 

“Well, let’s go get it. We can get 
some films at a little store on our way.” 

Harry’s mother was glad to help him 
hunt the camera, and she 
readily let him go on 
Bob’s kind of hunting 
trip. She seemed greatly 
interested too when 
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Harry told her about Bob’s pictures. 

Bob looked at Harry’s camera and 
showed him where to find the size of 
the films needed. 

“Your camera takes 214 by 314 inch 
films,” he said. “Mine uses the same 
size. Sometimes I use a post card size 
camera; but the films for it cost more, 
and these will do for most pictures.” 

As the two boys went on their way 
Bob showed Harry how to hold his 
camera, how to set the shutter speed 
and the light opening, and how to take 
the pictures. Later, he showed him 
how to put in the film. 

“Yours is a box camera,” Bob contin- 
ued, “and doesn’t need to be focused. I 
carry this small folding camera which 
I can focus, because I may want to snap 
something in motion, and a folding 
camera is a little better for such pic- 
tures. Then, too, I can get a better pic- 
ture of something that is very near or 
very far away.” 

Harry was surprised to find how sim- 
ple it was to take good pictures. Of 
course there were a number of things 
to watch; but he quickly learned to get 
the right amount of light, to hold his 
camera steady, and to slip close to his 
subject. 

Suddenly Bob stopped him and said, 
“T’ll try this one.” 

Harry could not see any- 
thing unusual, but Bob 
moved slowly and silently 
through the grass. Then, 


Bob pressed the shutter re- 
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on a near-by post, Harry saw a 
bird that was new to him. When 
the bird was looking toward him 
Bob stood very still, but when its 
head was turned away he stole 
closer. Before getting too near he 
adjusted his camera, and at a dis-_ 
tance of six or seven feet he pressed 
the shutter release. 

“What sort of bird was it?” 
Harry asked. 

“TI don’t know, but I’ll look it up 
in my bird book when we get back, 
I have its picture.” 

At first it was Bob who saw all 
the birds, although he let Harry try his 
skill with the camera a number of times. 
But toward late afternoon Harry saw 
a good many birds and a few small ani- 
mals. He usually frightened them be- 
fore he got near enough to “shoot,” but 
toward the end he managed to get a 
few pictures. 

Late afternoon found the boys near 
home again, but still on the lookout for 
good pictures. When they reached Bob’s 
house he said: 

“Come over tonight, and we’ll develop 
these films and see what we have.” 

“Oh, I thought we had to take them 
down town to be developed.” 

“Most people do that, but it’s much 
more fun to do the work ourselves. It 
doesn’t cost nearly so much, either.” 

A little while later four tired boys 
trudged past Harry’s house. 

“What did you get?” he called. 

“Nothing.” 

“T got several rabbits and some birds 
that I didn’t know were here this late 
in the year,” Harry called again. 


“I thought you couldn’t go hunting.” 
“Let’s see them.” “Why didn’t you go 
with us?” chorused his friends. 

“I can’t show them to you now,” 
Harry answered, “but I can tomorrow 
morning.” 

Next day when the boys came over to 


“Here’s what we got 
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yesterday.” 


see what Harry 
had “shot,” he 
took them over to 
Bob’ Brewster’s 
house. Bob was waiting for them. 

“Bob, the boys want to see what we 
got yesterday,” said Harry. 

“They’re in my room,” Bob replied 
and led the way inside. Harry’s friends 
wondered how Bob happened to have 
the game in his room, but they said 
nothing. When they entered the room 
all that they noticed were the photo- 
graphs on the walls. They were inter- 
ested in the pictures and spent some time 
looking at them. Then Ben Ames asked: 

“Who took all the pictures?” 

“Bob,” answered Harry. 

“But how did you get so close to the 
birds and animals?” Ben questioned. 

“That’s what makes it so interesting,” 
Bob answered. “I couldn’t if I hunted 
with a gun.” 

“Here’s what we got yesterday,” said 
Harry, showing a handful of pictures. 
“We can always keep what we shoot, 
and we don’t hurt anything either.” 

“May I go along next time?” asked 
Ben. 

“May we?” chorused the other three. 

“Yes, all of you,” Harry answered. 
He was glad that they were interested 
in this new and better kind of hunt. 
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|B prs LEE and Betty hurried home 
from school. They almost ran, for 
they were very much excited. It was 
pleasant to have one nice thing happen 
in a day, but when two nice things hap- 
pened in one day it was wonderful! 

The two nice things had not happened, 
really, but to have received an invitation 
to a party from one of their very best 
friends was almost as nice as the party 
itself. 

“It is as nice,” Betty declared, “for 
we can think about it and plan for it 
a whole week, while the party lasts only 
a few hours.” 

Yes, the receiving of an invitation to 
a party was very pleasant. Then to 
have had that invitation on the very day 
that Aunt May was coming to see them, 
made it a day of days. 

No wonder the girls hurried. 

Aunt May would arrive at noon, 
Mother had told them. By now she 
would have had time to rest and to have 
all her pretty dresses hung in the closet. 
Aunt May’s visit each year was a great 
treat. 

This was the first year that Betty had 
been there to enjoy the treat with Dora 
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Dora Lee’s Red Coat 


By BULA HAHN 


J 


January, 19382 


Lee. But from the day that Dora Lee’s 
father had returned from the city with 
Betty, Dora Lee had told her of Aunt 
May. You see, Dora Lee’s father had 
signed papers making Betty Dora Lee’s 
sister, so of course that made Betty be- 
long to Aunt May, too. It was all very 
pleasant; and now Aunt May was com- 
ing to visit them. 

“Let’s run,” Betty urged. 

In a few minutes they reached home. 
There was Aunt May, just as Mother 
had said that she would be. There were 
kisses and “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” and hugs 
—many of them. Then the girls sat on 
the lounge, with Aunt May between 
them, and listened while she told them 
about her journey from the big city. 

Playmates called, but Dora Lee and 
Betty did not go outdoors to play; not 
that first evening. They could hardly 
leave Aunt May even long enough to 
study their lessons. But when Aunt 
May assured them that she would be 
with them two whole weeks, they went 
to their room to study. 

Later that evening when Dora Lee 
went to brush her teeth, she heard 
Mother and Aunt May talking. Mother 

was in Aunt May’s room. 

“T brought my red coat, 
the one with the gray collar 

on it, for you to make a 
coat for one of the girls. 
T’ll help you sew while I’m 
here,” Aunt May was tell- 
ing Mother. 

Aunt May’s red coat! 
Dora Lee remembered it 
well. It was perfectly beau- 
tiful! Aunt May had 


brought it to be made into 


a coat for her. No—‘“for 
one of the girls,’”’ Aunt May 
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It took a great deal of thought to do all 
these things. 


had said. But which one? Why—why, 
they might make it for Betty. Dora Lee 
had never had this possibility to think of 
before. She had been the only one. Ev- 
erything had been for her. Now, there 


was Betty. Betty, with her dark hair and 
shining eyes, would look nice in a new 
red coat; but Dora Lee refused to think 


of that. She wanted the coat herself. 

She could hear Mother and Aunt May 
still talking, but the door was closed 
and she could not hear what they said. 
Now that her teeth were brushed, she 
must go to her room. She must not 
stand and listen. She knew that they 
did not wish to be overheard. Aunt 
May had not mentioned the coat earlier 
in the evening. “For one of the girls!” 
Which one? 

Betty was asleep when Dora Lee 
slipped into bed beside her. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice to have a new 
coat to wear to the party?’ Dora Lee 
thought, as she drew the covers around 
her. The new coat was the first thing 
that she thought of next morning as she 
jumped out of bed. 

She did not tell Betty what she had 
heard the night before, and she said 
nothing about it to Mother; but she did 
watch Aunt May very closely. The ap- 
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ples that were given to Dora Lee at 
school, she carried home to her aunt. 
She ran to the news stand and bought 
Aunt May’s favorite magazine. She 
dried the dishes for Mother so that Aunt 
May could help Betty with her lessons. 
She practiced her music without Moth- 
er’s having to remind her. 

She said, “Pardon me, please,” when 
she had to walk in front of Aunt May’s 
chair. She brought Father’s slippers 
and his evening paper. When Mother 
dropped her thimble, Dora Lee crawled 
under the table for it. 

It took a great deal of thought to do 
all these things just when they should 
be done. Sometimes she almost forgot; 
but when she remembered the new coat 
in Mother’s sewing room, she was all 
attention. Sometimes Betty looked at 
her questioningly. But when Aunt May 
smiled her approval, Dora Lee felt re- 
paid. She remembered that once Aunt 
May had thought her a selfish, spoiled 
child. But that was a year.ago. She 
would make Aunt May see that she had 
changed. 

Then one morning when she was 
ready for school, Mother measured her 
coat sleeve to see how long her arm 
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was. Oh, it was to be hers! It was 
hers! They were surely making the 
new coat for her. She wanted to jump 
and shout for joy. Only, of course, she 
could not, for that would show Mother 
that she knew about the coat. 

She ran down the steps and joined 
Betty. Then, since she had forgotten to 
take a clean handkerchief from the 
drawer, Betty gave Dora Lee hers. 
Betty’s pencil was long and sharp, and 
because Dora Lee disliked short pencils 
so, Betty exchanged with her. 


“T’ll carry one of your books, Dora 
Lee, so that we can hurry,” Betty 
said. “I see the girls waiting for us.” 

As Dora Lee handed Betty her largest 
book, she watched her sister attentively. 
Betty was really good. Why—why, she 
did not even know that Mother and 
Aunt May were making a new coat. 
And Aunt May could not see her do 
these nice things. Dora Lee had been 
taking all these little kind deeds as just 
a part of Betty, but thinking of her 
own behavior of the past few days made 
her appreciate them. Yes, Betty was 
really good; good, when there was no 
one but Dora Lee to see her goodness. 


SSS 


SS 


Then Mother appeared. 
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Suddenly Dora Lee felt little and un- 
worthy. She had cheated. She had 
taken an unfair advantage of Betty. She 
had tried to make Aunt May think that 
she was thoughtful and kind when 
really she was not. Now, when she 
was sure that the coat was for her, she 
felt that she had no right to it. 


All day she thought of it. She was 
sorry for Betty. Betty as well as she 
would like to have a new coat to wear 
to the party, and Betty was really good. 

As the girls walked home from school 
that evening, Dora Lee was very quiet. 
When they reached home, she ran to her 
room. 

“Don’t you want to play?’ Betty 
asked. 

“No,” Dora Lee told her, “I have an 
ache in my head. No, it isn’t in my 
head, either. It’s just the inside of me.” 

Soon Mother went to see what could 
be done. Dora Lee’s eyes showed signs 
of tears. 

“IT want Aunt May too,” Dora Lee 
sobbed. 

“T know about the new coat that you 
have made,” Dora Lee explained, as soon 
as her aunt was in the room. Aunt 
May looked at 
Mother, but 
Mother only 
waited. “I heard 
you talking that 
first night. I—I 
tried to make Aunt 
May think I was 
thoughtful and 
kind, so that you 
would make it for 
me. You have—I 
know. But I don’t 
want it. I want you 
to give it to Betty. 
She is really good. 
She’s the nicest lit- 
tle sister in the 

(Turn to page 43) 
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THOUGHT 
BIRDS 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


When I sit and think about 
Doing kindly things, 

My thoughts are like birds in a cage 
With closely folded wings; 


UI But when I do the friendly things 
That I think about, 
My kindly thoughts all spread their wings 
And gayly flutter out. 
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HE THIRD grade was excited. It 

was Monday morning, and the prin- 
cipal had brought a new boy into Miss 
Jay’s room. A healthy, clean-looking 
boy, he was. His friendly eyes flashed 
eagerly as he looked at all the girls and 
boys. The children heard Miss Jay, 
their teacher, and Mr. Brown, the prin- 
cipal, talking. 

Mr. Brown said, “This is Tony Venti. 
We shall let him try the third-grade 
work. It will not be easy for him, for 
he cannot speak English. He has just 
come from Italy.” 

Miss Jay gave Tony the empty seat 
beside Ted Walker, and smiled kindly 
at him as she gave him a pencil, an 
eraser, and a ruler to keep in his desk. 

The children did not get their ten ex- 
amples done on time that morning. To 
have a new boy in the room was too ex- 
citing. When Ted was trying to think, 
“How many two’s are in ten?” he found 
himself looking at Tony. 

Ted was not the only one who was 
interested in Tony. Every one looked 
and looked. It seemed strange to think 
of having a boy in school who did not 
speak English or even know it. 

Tony began to feel uncomfortable and 
queer because he knew that everybody 
was watching him. 

When the bell rang at ten o’clock, 
Tony did not know that all papers must 
be put away for recess. He left his 
paper right on the top of his desk. When 
Miss Jay motioned to him to put his 
paper away, he was puzzled. The chil- 
dren began fo laugh. 

Tony began to think that he did not 
care to stay in America, and by the 
time that recess was over he was very 
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sure of it. The other boys seemed io 
know just what to do and where to go, 
but he felt lost among so many strange 
children. 

Some of the children were sorry for 
him, but they did not go near him be- 
cause they could not talk with him. 
Teddy, who should have been a helper, 
grabbed Tony’s hat, ran off with it, and 
threw it up into a tree. Teddy was not 
really a bad boy, but he thought it was 
a good joke to take Tony’s hat, and 
some of the others seemed to think so 
too. They always followed Ted. 

As the children came into the school- 
room, Tony walked up to the teacher 
and tried to tell her, in his own lan- 
guage, that his cap was up in the tree. 
The teacher could not understand. 

The children laughed outright at his 
strange words, and two big tears came 
into Tony’s lovely brown eyes. One of 
the boys jumped up and told Miss Jay 
what Ted had done. She was ashamed 
of Ted Walker, and of the other boys, 
too, because they had laughed when he 
did it. 

The cap was returned to Tony. He 
was glad when school was over and he 
could return to his aunt’s house. How 
he dreaded to go back to school the next 
day! 

Ted and his friends had to remain 
after school half an hour that night. The 
next day they followed Tony home at 
noon and called him “Cry Baby” all 
the way down the street. Tony did 
not know what “Cry Baby” meant, but 
he was sure that it was nothing very 
nice. 

On Tuesday afternoon Tony did not 
come back to school. Neither was he 


MADE WELCOME 
By Doris EF. Harpy 
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there all day Wednesday. What could 
have happened? Was he not coming to 
their school any more? The teacher 
missed his pleasant face looking at her 
so eagerly. Probably he would be there 
Thursday. When Thursday came and 
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look at him and laugh at everything he 
does or says. It makes me unhappy to 
know that any of my boys followed him 
home and called him names.” 

Ted’s face grew red as the children 
glanced in his direction. 


to Tony was not in his seat, Ted began to Then Miss Jay asked, “How should 
go, feel unhappy. you like to be hundreds and hundreds 
ie After the opening exercises, Miss Jay of miles away from your own home, in 
said that she had something very impor- a place where you were a stranger and 
for tant to tell the class. The room grew could neither speak nor understand the 
bo. very still, and the children listened at- language?” 
iow, tentively. How quiet the room was! 
yer, “Boys and girls,” Miss Jay began, “I found out last night,’ Miss Jay 
and “last night I went to Tony’s house to continued, “that Tony and his father 
not see why he is not in school. I found out. arrived in Riverton just a week ago. 
was His aunt can speak a little English, They are going to live with Tony’s aunt 
and and she said that he dislikes to come and uncle. He had never seen them be- 
-_ to school and that she cannot make him fore. Tony has a mother and three little 
come because he is unhappy with us. sisters in the old country. Tony’s fa- 
ool- I asked to see Tony. At first when he ther has a job in the mill now. He is 
her came out of the kitchen, he looked going to work hard and save his money 
lan. frightened, but afterward he seemed so that his wife and three little girls 
ree. glad to see me.” can come over next year. A year is a 
Miss Jay’s voice was a trifle unsteady, long time for Tony to wait. Can’t we 
his but she went on: help to make it a pleasant year for 
ame “He told his aunt, and she told me, him?” 
2 of the best that she could, that he does Every child felt a big lump come up 
Jay not like to have the children stand and (Please turn to page 40) 
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NERE CONES 


BY ALFRED |. TOOKE 


6¢LJELLO!” said Cyril to himself. “I 
wonder who that is. I can’t re- 

member that I’ve ever seen him before. 

Wonder where he came from.” 

The tall man stopped when he saw 
Cyril. Then he came over the bridge 
to Cyril’s side of the river. 

“Hello!” he said. “Are you Cyril?” 

“Yes,” said Cyril, “but how did you 
know my name?” 

“Oh, I’ve heard about you,” said the 
tallman. “I’m your new neighbor. I’m 
the limerick man.” 

“The limerick man,” Cyril repeated, 
looking quite puzzled. 

“Yes. You know what a limerick is, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes! It’s a 
funny kind of verse.” 

“That’s right. I 
make that kind of 
verse; so I’m the lim- 
erick man.” 

“Can you make one 
now?” Cyril asked. 

be very glad 
to,” said the limerick 
man, sitting down be- 
side Cyril. “We might 
make one about this 
river. Do you ever go 
out on it in a canoe?” 

“Sometimes,” said 
Cyril. 

“Well, so does my 
old friend Mr. Bond. 
I'll tell you what he 
said, if you’re all 
ready.” 


“T’m quite ready,” said Cyril. 
“Well, then: 

“Said a certain old fellow named Bond: 
‘Of canoeing I’m not very fond. 
I’ve tried once or twice, 

But it’s not at all nice 
To fall up to your neck in the river!” 
“Oh, but that won’t do at all!” said 
Cyril. “The last line doesn’t rime.” 
“Excuse me,” said the limerick man. 
“We'll have to change the river to a 
pond, and then it will be all right. Now, 
we can do it together. Ready?” 
“Quite,” answered Cyril. 
“Said a certain old fellow named Bond: 
‘Of canoeing I’m not very fond. 
I’ve tried once or 


Such conduct is queer. twice, 


But it’s not at all 

nice 

To fall up to your 

neck in the 
pond!’ ” 

“That’s much bet- 
ter,” said Cyril. 

“T don’t know that 
I’d care to fall into 
either of them,” said 
the limerick man. 

“T shouldn’t, either,” 
said Cyril. “It would 
be upsetting, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Upsetting! Ha! 
That reminds me of a 
fisherman I _ once 
knew.” 

“I suppose there’s 
a limerick about him, 
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Fell up to his neck in the pond. 


then,’”? said Cyril questioningly. 

“There is. Are you ready for it?” 

“Quite ready,” Cyril answered. 

“Then here we go: 

“A careless old fisherman, getting 
His feet tangled up in the netting, 
Said, ‘Oh, dearie me!’ 
(As he fell in the sea) 
‘Now this is a trifle upsetting!’ ” 

“IT suppose that he got quite a wet- 
ting,” Cyril laughed. 

“Now, now,” said the limerick man. 
“Are you trying to put on another 
line? He was not fishing with a line; 
he had a net, you know.” 

“TI suppose he felt very much taken 
aback when they got him on board 
again,” said Cyril. 

“Now that’s a pun,” said the lim- 
erick man. “Taken aback, indeed!” 

“Well, he must have felt upset!” 
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“And I suppose he was,” Cyril 
agreed. “He must have felt very un- 
comfortable, though. Things must 
have seemed upside down to him.” 
“Yes. One should always try to 
get the right way of looking at things. 


“Yes. He reminded me of Ned. 
Ned was always upset, in a manner 
of speaking. Shall I tell about him?” 

“Tf you don’t mind. I’m all ready.” 

“Well, then: 

“A funny old fellow named Ned 
Took to walking about on his head. 
Folks murmured, ‘Look here! 

Such conduct is queer.’ 

‘But I’m saving shoe leather,’ said 
Ned.” 


Some folks may think the world is 
all topsy-turvy, but it’s not. It’s the 
way they look at things that makes 
it appear that way to them.” 

“T suppose so,” said Cyril. 

“It is so!” the limerick man said 
very stoutly. “For instance, some 
people grumble when it rains. In- 
stead, they should be glad and thank- 
ful because the rain makes the crops 
and flowers grow, and washes every- 
thing, and gives us water to drink. 
Why, we should be in a fix if it never 
rained.” 

“We should,” Cyril agreed. “And 
that’s what it is going to do in a few 
minutes, I think.” 

“Good gracious! I must be off then,” 
said the limerick man. ‘“Good-by.” 
“Good-by, Mr. Limerick Man.” 


This is a trifle upsetting! 
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The Master Painter 
By BETTY M. EDMONDSON (11 years) 
Powell River, Canada. 


Who is the master painter 

That paints the sunset skies? 
The glory of the morning 

As the swift lark upward flies? 


Who blends the rainbow’s colors, 
And makes the storm clouds roll? 
Who paints with a master hand the 

clouds 
In the blue sky’s upturned bowl? 


The Lord is the great artist 
That paints the deep sea’s sheen, 
That tints the breast of the robin, 
And makes the bright stars gleam. 


Yes, He is the one great artist 
That paints the souls of men. 

And if the heart knows not its King, 
Ah! life is nothing then. 


IF 
The Lesson Margaret Taught 


By Mary RHODES 
Rapps Mill, Va. 


Margaret and Elizabeth lived next 
door to each other. Their parents gave 
them many nice things, and they often 
had parties. Both girls were beautiful, 
but Margaret was tidy, while Elizabeth 
was not. 

One day they planned to go to a 
meadow not far away to pick flowers. 


That morning they were both up bright 
and early. Elizabeth jumped out of 
bed and dressed in such a hurry that 
she threw her pajamas on the floor. She 
gave her hair a few strokes with the 
brush, and away she ran down the 
stairs. 

Her mother told her to wash her face 
and hands, and to brush her teeth. She 
did not wash her face or hands. She 
put a wet wash cloth over them and 
pretended to do the rest. 

In the other house a little girl got 
out of bed, hung her “nighty” up, and 
put her slippers in the right place. She 
combed her hair, brushed her teeth, and 
washed her face and hands. She ate her 
breakfast and ran out of the house to 
find that Elizabeth had just come out. 
They had their lunches with them. 

The two girls started out for the 
meadow. Elizabeth looked at Margaret. 
She was clean and lovely, but Elizabeth 
was not. Elizabeth felt ashamed. That 
day she did not feel happy. She prom- 
ised herself that she would always be 
tidy thereafter. 


My Kitty 
By WILLIAM E. LEEVER, JR. (7 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


When my kitty climbs a tree, 
She sits and cries for me. 

Then I come out and take her down 
And put her safely on the ground. 
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Winter 


By DOROTHY FOREST 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The snow is lying soft and deep, 
While the flowers are all asleep; 
The children are having the greatest fun, 
And homeward go when day is done. 


My Cousin 


By LUCILLE RICHARD (11 years) 
Lime Ridge, Wis. 


I have a little cousin, 
Nine months old. 

My little blue-eyed Janice 
Is just as dear as gold. 


She isn’t very bashful, 
And she can’t talk much; 

But of all the trying, 
You never heard such. 


She walks just a little, 
And she cries sometimes. 
She climbs up to chairs; 
Now isn’t that fine? 


Now if you had a cousin 
As cute as this one here, 
You’d agree with me 
That she was very dear. 


A Little Prayer 
By Mary X. PATRICK (10 years) 
Easley, S. C. 


Dear Lord Jesus, 
Bless me tonight; 
And keep me forever 
In Thy sight. 
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Sparkling Diamonds 


By WALLACE LIST (9 years) 
Mattoon, IIl. 


When the moon is bright and shining, 
And I look out of my window, 

I see the soft white snow. 
It looks like sparkling diamonds 

All lying in a row. 


We no longer see the butterflies, 
Flitting here and there; 

Instead, we see the snowflakes, 
Dancing everywhere. 


Lucy’s Doll 


By MARGARET ROMAINE 
Trinidad, Colo. 

When Lucy was five years old, her 
mother bought her a new doll. One day 
Lucy lost her doll. She said to her 
mother, “I lost my doll, Mother.” Then 
she began to cry. 

“Never mind, Lucy,’ answered her 
mother. “If you will say, ‘God is my 
help in every need,’ you will find it.” 

“That’s right, Mother. I forgot that.” 
“ ‘God is my help in every need.’ ” 

When Lucy went to the porch swing, 
there was her doll! 


== 


Winter Is Here! 


By JANET PETERSON (8 years) 
Brainerd, Minn. 


< 


Winter is here at last, 
And it is snowing fast. 
Oh, I do love it so! 

For now we can coasting go. 
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Leda Gott Harris 


Let's go walking through the snow 
on a winter's day, 
Over the field and up the hill 
To the wood not far away. 
There we'll read a story 
Written in the snow 
By tiny feet of wood folk 
That little children know. 


There we'll see where Bunny went 
Hoppity, hop, hop, hop; 
ere we'll see where chickadee 
Made a breakfast stop. 
Then we'll follow the deer trail ; 
While the north winds blow 
We'll listen to the pine trees, 
Murmuring soft and low. 
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Dear Boosters: 

A large number of children received 
Wee Wisdom subscriptions as Christmas 
gifts, so we have many new readers this 
month. We should like to have every 
reader become a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club. This is the way! 

On page twenty-eight is an applica- 
tion blank. Read the rules of the club, 
then if you would like to join a club 
whose members are endeavoring to 
speak only good words and to radiate 
joy to all the world, sign and mail the 
application blank. 

Members are expected to keep the club 
rules and to send in four monthly re- 
ports to the club secretary. We publish 
as many letters as we have room for on 
the club pages. Be sure to write your 
name and address plainly on every let- 
ter. We have members from all parts 
of the world, and we believe that every 
boy and girl will enjoy being a Booster. 

January is a good month to stay at 
home where it is warm, and read. So, 
instead of taking a long voyage this 
month, let us talk about our Booster 
pages. What should you like to have 
printed on your club pages? Do you 
find them interesting? In your next 
letter, tell us how we can make them 
more interesting for you. Remember, 
these are your pages. 

We have just space enough left to 
make one good resolution. Let’s resolve 
to be active, enthusiastic Boosters all 
during 1932, and to make our Booster 
Club a source of joy and happiness to 
everybody. 
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Esther has been a member of our Wee 
Wisdom family for a long time. We are 
glad to have her back. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: Do you know that our 
family has been taking Wee Wisdom mag- 
azine for almost ten years? My sister 
started taking it when she was five years 
old. Then when she was eight she gave her 
subscription to me, and I have taken it ever 
since. I like it very much. It has certainly 
helped me in every way. 

I was a member of the Good Words Boost- 
er Club, but I went to France for a year 
and could not keep up with it. I have lost 
my pin in packing, so I am trying to earn 
another. Although I do not have my pin, 
I still control my temper pretty well by 
saying the club motto, and now I haven’t 
such a bad temper. I should like very much 
to become a member again.—Esther Bab- 
cock. 


We too are glad that Frederick is a 


Booster member. 

Dear Secretary: I looked forward to re- 
ceiving your letter, and I am very happy 
in hearing from you. I thank you for the 
literature and the membership card. It has 
helped me a good deal in belonging to the 
Booster Club. The work has helped me in 
my thinking and _talking.—Frederick 
Downs. 


June is preparing herself to live hap- 
pily in the land of Love by sharing her 


good with others. 

Dear Secretary: I am a member, and I 
have kept my words good. I love Wee Wis- 
dom, and I say my prayers each night. My 
aunt bought Wee Wisdom’s Way for me, 
and I have received much good from it. I 
am letting a friend read it, and when she 
has finished I am going to let another one 
read it.—June Maynard. 

Keep up the good work, Richard. 
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Honesty always pays 


in the end. 
Dear Boosters: My aunt sent Wee Wisdom 


to me, and I enjoy it very much. I like 
the Spartans best of all. I like “The Stamp 
Club,” because I am a stamp collector. I 
put every stamp that I can find in my 
album. 

A few days ago in school we had a writ- 
ten test in arithmetic. I skipped,a prob- 
lem, and nobody knew it. The teacher 
marked it as if I had put all the problems 
in. I found it out and told her about it. 
Even if I did get a lower mark, I was 
happy.—Richard Cornell. 


Each person, boy or girl, man or 
woman, is a child of the living God, who 
will supply his every need. There is no 
need for any one to take something that 
belongs to another. If we want or need 
something, we should ask God for it. 
When we trust Him, we are richly sup- 
plied. 


Dear Secretary: I am keeping my pledge. 
I enjoy the Booster Club very much. I 
think I am getting along fine with it. My 
pledge and The Prayer of Faith have helped 
me. One day my mother gave me the task 
of getting the eggs every evening. One 
evening I went to gather the eggs, and 
some one had stolen them. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and prayed that no one 
would take the eggs the next day. The next 
day I gathered more eggs than I had ever 
gathered before. Everything depends upon 
faith—Lucolia Smith. 


We know that the Racine, Wisconsin, 
club is having very 
interesting suc- 
cessful meetings this 
winter. The following 


letter received 
from the club in 
September. 


Dear Secretary: I am 
a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club, of 
Unity Center, Racine, 
Wisconsin. This month 
it is my turn to write 
to you about our club 
activities. 
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have been on their vacations out of town, 
so we did not have our regular get-together 
meetings during July or August. Now that 
it is September, we look forward to our 
Booster meetings this fall and winter. 

The good letters of experience that we 
find in Wee Wisdom, we read in our month- 
ly meetings because they give us encourage- 
ment. 

I am trying every day to speak only good, 
true words and to help others into the sun- 
shine. Each member of our club is trying 
to do the same thing.—Adrienne Hancock. 


Corine finds her Booster membership 
helpful. Keep on trying, Corine. 

Dear Secretary: I was glad to get the 
nice letter from you. I am trying to be a 
true club member. I certainly am glad 
I joined the club, because it has helped me 
very much. I have been keeping the pledge 
pretty well, and I am trying to do still 
better.—Corine Wideman. 


Mary Esther finds that being a 
Booster helps her in her music. 


Dear Secretary: I love my Good Words 
Booster Club pin, and I like to practice my 
music better than I did. I am learning to 
play the music of The Prayer of Faith on the 
piano. It seems to help me do my lesson 
better.—Mary Esther Kemper. 


1932 is brimming over with good 
things for you. We know that every 
Booster is making the most of his good. 

SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Bernis Van Valer (12 
years), 816 Olive Ave., 
S. San Francisco, Calif.; 
Nevers Maria Monschau 
(9 years), Route 1, Che- 
neyville, La.; Laura 
Mitchell, State Sanato- 
rium, Pavilion 3, Norton, 
Kans.; Dorothy Amory, 
Masonic School, Baulk- 
ham Hills, via Par- 
ramatta, Sydney, N. S. 
Wales, Australia; Cora 
Mickelson (7 years), 525 
Craigflower Rd., Victo- 
ria, B. C., Canada; Mary 


Some of our members 


Miller, Route 2, Summer- 
ville, S. C.; Catherine 
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Price, 205 N. Topeka St., Eldorado, Kans.; 
Betty Jean Jensoold (11 years), White 
Salmon, Wash.; Leecolia Smith, 705 Har- 
rison St., East Point, Ga.; Helen Zimmer- 
man, Route 1, Canfield, Ohio; Mary Eliza- 
beth Armour, Byhalia, Miss.; Pattie Cam- 
eron Bowen, Byhalia, Miss.; William M. 
Green (10 years), 26 Pinecrest St., E. 
Springfield, Mass.; Adelaide H. Mitchell 
(10 years), 78 8th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Phyllis Hubbell, 1567144 S. Hobart, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Lavena Hurlbert, Ong, 
Nebr.; Joy Marlyn (12 years), 233 Water 
St., Stratford, Ontario, Canada; William 
S. Cobb, Massapequa, L. I., N. Y.; Stella 
Elizabeth Whitehead, Box 265, Tupelo, 
Miss.; John Fallon, 8 Maiden Lane, Mata- 
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READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Ruth Kistner: prayers for help in her 
studies and for success in preparing for 
her chosen work; Peggy Drysdale: help 
in examinations, and success for her 
mother’s work; Opal E. Reed: prayers for 
success in her school work; Enid Smith: 
prayers for guidance and success; Donnis 
Robinson: prayers; John K. Mba Aquwa: 
prayers; Cora Mickelson: prayers for pros- 
perity for herself and health for her 
mother; Catherine Price: prayers to be 
an honor pupil; Annie L. Welcher: prayers 
for help in her arithmetic; Sarah Stewart: 
prayers to have strong, perfect eyes; Mar- 
garet Brown: prayers for health; Pauline 


wan, N. J.; Jean Vincent, 5639 Helen Ave., ansberger: prayers to control her tem- : 
St. Louis, Mo.; Ruth Coleman (14 years), per; Nevers Monschau: prayers for help 

1228 Gruner Place, St. Louis, Mo.; jin her school work, and to control her j 
Alison Smith (13 years), 629 Oleander Ave., temper; William Hubbard: prayers for 

Bakersfield, Calif. guidance, and success in his school work. ‘ 

\ 

\ 


RULES OF GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


1. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They 
are to keep the pledge by using words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, pu- 
rity, love, cheerfulness, and health. 

2. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary, telling 
her how they are keeping the pledge. 

3. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. 
(Application blanks for new members to sign will be sent upon request.) 

If you want to be a healthier, happier boy or girl, and if you want to 
help others to be healthier and happier, write your name and address on the ap- 
plication blank, and send this blank to the secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Membership Application Blank 


I believe that my words have power to make me and other persons hap- 
py or unhappy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words 


3 
when I speak good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the Good 4 
Words Booster Club that I may help others as well as myself to speak only ¢ 
good, true words. G 


I agree to try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will 
keep the pledge of the club. 


Name Age 
Street address 
City or town State 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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Johnny Mouse Calendar 


By GLENN WILSON 


To make a Johnny Mouse calendar Lay tissue paper over the design and 
you will need the following material: trace off the pattern. Then trace the 
two 34, inch brads; one piece of 14 inch design on the three-ply board and cut 
by 12 inch by 12 inch three-ply firpanel; it out with a coping saw. Cut out the leg 
one calendar pad ; white, black, red, blue, according to the drawing. Sandpaper 
green, and gray paint. both pieces smooth. Nail the leg to end 

You will also need the following tools: of the calendar board. (See drawing.) 


pencil, ruler, tracing paper, coping saw, Then paint the entire piece white. When 
and sandpaper. 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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Our Words Live 


LESSON 1, JANUARY 3, 1932. 


In the Bible lesson for today, which 
you will find in John 1:1-18, we read 
these words: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God... . without him was 
not anything made that hath been 
made.” 

In the first chapter of Genesis is this 
line: “And God said, Let there be light: 
and there was light.” 

These sentences from the Bible tell 
us of the creative power that is in God’s 
word. God also said that He would 
make man in His image and after His 
likeness. Because He did this, our words 
also have power to bring into our lives 
the things that our lips speak. 

We come to know that certain state- 
ments are true by trying them out. You 
may learn that your words have power 
by trying them out in the following 
ways: 

Those of you who have brothers and 
sisters may try this one: Some day when 
brother is cross and hard to please, an- 
swer his fretfulness by telling him that 
you love him. If you can say it and 
mean it, he will respond to your loving 
spirit by acting lovingly toward you. 
You will see that your words create 
love. 

If you have a hard lesson to learn, re- 
member that God made you in His image 
and after His likeness. Therefore, you 
have the same kind of mind that is 
God’s mind. Say to yourself: “The 
mind that is in me is able to learn all 


that I need to know.” If you can do 
this without doubting, you will soon 
learn your lesson. 

Those of you who seem to lack health 
may take this statement: “God’s life is 
in me, and I am well, strong, perfect.” 
If you can do this without doubting, 
you will find that your body will become 
whole, well, and strong. 

Sometimes we make statements for 
health without really wanting to be well. 
When we are ill Mother and Father are 
especially kind to us. Mother prepares 
for us the things that we like best to 
eat, and our brothers and sisters are 
very tender and loving toward us. If 
we are not very, very watchful, we may 
come to want this special love and care 
more than we want to be well and 
strong. When this happens our state- 
ments do not create health for us be- 
cause we are asking for one thing and 
wanting another. 

In all that we do, let us remember that 
our words have power to create. 

I speak only good, true words. 


Friends of Jesus 
LESSON 2, JANUARY 10, 1932. 


You will find the lesson for today in 
John 1:35-49. 

When Jesus was ready to begin His 
work of teaching men to love God and 
to love one another as they loved them- 
selves, He knew that He would need 
helpers. He did not go to those who 
were rich or powerful or who had great 
learning. He went to those who were 
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expressing the qualities of mind that 
He needed in His work. 

Jesus knew that if He was to do His 
work He must have love and faith in 
His heart. It is always easier for one 
to express a good quality if he has near 
him others who are also expressing that 
quality. So Jesus chose John and Peter 
as His first two helpers. When we 
think of John we think of love because 
he loved Jesus so much. When we think 
of Peter we think of faith because, even 
though Peter failed at times, his faith 
was strong. Perhaps Jesus chose His 
helpers from those who were poor in 
order to teach us that kind, true hearts 
are of more value than wealth or learn- 
ing. 

Jesus’ new work called for power to 
stand against criticism and ill treat- 
ment; therefore He called Philip to be 
one of His helpers or disciples. 

Those who are able to imagine beau- 
tiful, happy things find great joy in 
life. Musicians and poets and inventors 
and scientists all have good imagina- 
tions. Jesus chose as one of His disci- 
ples a man who could use his imagina- 
tion, Nathanael. Nathanael is more 
often called Bartholomew. 

Each of us has work to do 
for our heavenly Father and 
each of us needs love and 
faith and strength and power 
and imagination to help us do 
our work, just as Jesus needed 
the men who became His 
friends and disciples. 

When we think of Jesus’ 
disciples, let us think of the 
good qualities that these men 
were expressing, and try to 
use these qualities ourselves. 

The following thought will 
help you this week: 

I ask for love and faith to 
help me in all that I do. 
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We Enter the Kingdom 
LESSON 3, JANUARY 17, 1932. 


The lesson for today tells the story 
of Jesus’ visit with Nicodemus. You 
will find the story in John 3:1-16. 

If you find it hard to understand what 
Jesus meant when He told Nicodemus 
that before he could enter into the king- 
dom of heaven he must be born again, 
let us explain it in this way: 

We think of Jesus and Christ as one 
person. Really, Jesus was the man, 
and the Christ was the mind or the 
spirit in Jesus that was Godlike. That 
same Christ Spirit that was in Jesus 
and that made it possible for Him to 
heal the sick, to give sight to blind per- 
sons, and to feed those who were hun- 
gry, may be in each one of us. But be- 
fore the Christ Spirit can act in us, we 
must be born again. This means that 
we must learn to think with the Christ 
mind that is in us. We are in the king- 
dom of heaven when we are happy in) 
our minds; we are happy when we think 
happy thoughts. When we think happy 
thoughts, we are thinking with the 
Christ mind in us, and that is what is 
meant by being born again. 

If you should think an un- 
happy or an unkind thought, 
you can enter the kingdom of 
heaven by erasing’ that 
thought and thinking a happy 
one. 

Even our very youngest 
Wee Wisdom readers under- 
stand what being happy 
means. All of us can chase 
away unhappiness and enter 
the kingdom of heaven by re- 
placing frowns with smiles. 

The following thought will 
help us all: 

I smile and live in the king- 
dom of heaven. 
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We Are Neighbors 


LESSON 4, JANUARY 24, 1932. 


The lesson for today tells 
the story of Jesus meeting the 
Samaritan woman at Jacob’s 
well. You will find the lesson 
in John 4:9-26. 
At the time that Jesus lived 
in Palestine, the Jews had 
nothing to do with the Samar- 
itans. Many, many years be- 
fore that time there had been 
a war. As a result of that 
war, people whom we would 
speak of as foreigners were 
brought into the land. The 
Jews had never learned to be 
neighborly with these people, who were 
called Samaritans. 
We are telling you this part of the 
story to show you how easy it is to 
make unhappiness for ourselves by re- 


fusing to be kind and neighborly toward 
those who live near us. 

Sometimes a boy or a girl who was 
born across the seas comes to live in 
an American neighborhood, as did little 
Tony in the story, “Tony Is Made Wel- 


come,” on page 17. If boys and girls 
refuse to be friends with the little 
stranger just because he was born in a 
foreign land, those boys and girls are 
acting as the Jews of Jesus’ time acted 
toward the Samaritans. 

Jesus knew that all men and women 
are children of God, no matter what 
their birthplace may be, so He spoke 
kindly to the woman whom He met at 
the well. To have one of the Jews, who 
disliked all Samaritans, speak to her 
must have made this woman very happy. 

If Jesus could treat in a kind, neigh- 
borly way one whom all His people dis- 
liked, of course we can be friendly to 
the little strangers that come to live in 
our neighborhoods, whether they are 
foreigners or boys and girls from 
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other near-by neighborhoods. 

Shall we try this week to 
treat our neighbors as Jesus 
treated His, with love and 
kindness? 

The following thought will 
be helpful: 

All people are my neigh- 
bors, and I am kind to them. 


Jesus Feeds 


Five Thousand 


LESSON 5, JANUARY 31, 1932. 


The lesson for today tells 
one of the most interesting 
stories to be found in the 

Bible. Turn to the 6th chapter of John 
and read the first fifty-one verses. This 
story is especially interesting to boys 
and girls because Jesus, in working one 
of His greatest miracles, used the lunch 
that a small boy had carried with him. 

In the story we are told that five 
thousand people followed Jesus into the 
mountains to hear Him teach. They 
had not carried food with them. When 
Jesus asked His disciples where they 
were to get food for the multitude, An- 
drew answered that a lad in the crowd 
had five barley loaves and two small 
fishes. 

Jesus was not discouraged because 
the lunch was small, for He understood 
the power of faith, praise, and thanks- 
giving. 

He ordered the people to be seated in 
groups so that they could be served 
more easily. Then He took the lad’s 
lunch and gave thanks to the Father 
and passed the food to the five thou- 
sand. After they had. finished, they 
filled twelve baskets with what remained 
of the food. 

The lesson for us in this Bible story 
is to be thankful for and to praise ali 
that we have. By praising and giving 
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thanks for our good we increase our 
blessings. 

If you feel the need of something, 
such as new shoes or a warm coat or 
school supplies, and there seems to be 
little possibility of your need being sup- 
plied, try praising and giving thanks. 
Remember, the five loaves and two small 
fishes seemed very little with which to 
begin feeding five thousand hungry peo- 
ple. Praise and give thanks for what 
you have now, with faith that your 
new need will be met. 

The following thought will be help- 
ful: 

I praise all that I have, and give 
thanks for all that I need. 


Johnny Mouse Calendar 


(Continued from page 29) 


thoroughly dry again trace the design. 
Paint in the colors according to the 
chart. After painting, let your work 
dry thoroughly before gluing calendar 
pad to board. 


@ 


Che Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer 
for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Puzzles 


Johnny’s Garden 
By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Johnny had a garden, 
In which he liked to spade. 

Here are some things he planted 
In the garden that he made. 


Putting on his new blue jeans, 
He hurried out to plant some 


And, in the bright and dewy morn, 
Johnny also planted 


To give the family some rare treats, 
He planned to plant a row of 


And, to the hum of buzzing bees, 
Johnny planted rows of 


The seeds he planted were past numbers, 
And in a hill he tucked 


He said, “I’d better plant a 
Before I go indoors to wash.” 


Omission Charade 
By ALICE A. KEEN 


The words to be filled in have just 

as many letters as there are dots. The 
letters of the first three words omitted 
form the fourth omission. 
There are many...... that a boy, 
or even a ..., may take up, from 
making a perfect box to sailinga.... 
It is perfecting one’s skill that makes 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S CROSS WORD BIRD 
PUZZLE: 1. Crow; 2. chickadee; 3. junco; 
4. nuthatch; 5. woodpecker; 6. jaybird; 7. 
winter. 
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Salt Coonenes 
BY JATTA 
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TAYLOR KEITH 
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FOR Coors 


“Mother,” said Ann Beth one day, 
“may Daisy Dean and I have a party 
tomorrow, and do all the cooking our- 
selves?” 

“We-ll,” said Mother, “tomorrow I 
shall be very busy and shall have no 
time to help you; and as for a party— 
you know, eggs and butter are too good 
to waste.” 

“Oh, but Mother, we only want to 
have a little doll party—just a play- 
dinner for Betty, Marjorie, and our 
dolls,” Ann Beth answered breathlessly. 
“We want to cook in my little new cook- 
ing vessels, and Daisy Dean wants to 
bring her little dishes. We won’t waste 
anything! Why, even if we shouldn’t 
have good luck we wouldn’t use much 
in my little pots and pans.” 

Mother smiled. “Perhaps we can 
manage it,” she said. “What should 
you like to serve?” 

“Mother, I think it would be lovely 
to serve three things, just as you do at 
your parties.” 

“Very well. How would sandwiches, 
a salad, and cocoa with marshmallows 
in it do?” asked Mother. 

“Oh, fine!”’ exclaimed Ann Beth. 

Mother opened the drawer of her desk 
and took out a new notebook. 

“This will be just right to keep your 
recipes in,” she said. 

“First, the sandwiches. Use one slice 
of whole wheat, or brown bread, and 
one slice of white bread for each large 
sandwich. As your doll children are 
quite young, plain bread-and-butter 
sandwiches will be best for them. But- 

ter each slice of bread and press two 


slices together, then carefully cut the 
crusts away with a sharp knife. Cut 
each large sandwich into fourths, mak- 
ing four doll-sized ones. Wrap them 
up in a clean napkin so that they will 
keep fresh until you are ready to use. 

“I think apple salad would be easy 
for you to make,” Mother continued. 
“Wash two red apples, but do not peel 
them, for the red skins will make your 
salad very pretty. Wash and wipe dry 
two stalks of celery. Cut the apples and 
celery into small pieces. Add a table- 
spoonful of chopped nut meats. Just 
before serving, mix with a spoonful of 
salad dressing and place each portion 
on a piece of crisp lettuce. 

“Here comes the fun,” Mother con- 
tinued, and she wrote “Cocoa” in the 
book. Under it she wrote this recipe: 

Cocoa 
8 teaspoonfuls cocoa 
2 teaspoonfuls sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls hot water 
114% cups of milk 
a few grains of salt 

Mix cocoa and sugar in a small sauce- 
pan; then add hot water. Stir and cook 
until it bubbles, then add milk, and heat 
until bubbles form. Do not let the cocoa 
boil. Cut marshmallows into fourths, 
put a piece into each little cup, and 
pour the cocoa over it. This makes two 
large cups, or one pint, of cocoa, which 
will fill your little teapot twice. 

“Mother, may we use bread and but- 
ter plates to serve our food on? Just 
as you use big plates?” 

“Yes, dear, if you will be careful. | 
hope you have a lovely party.” 
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Guess What Bobby Is Expecting! 


} OBBY is full of excitement as he stands on tiptoe to look into the mail 

box. He is expecting a New Year’s gift. A few days ago a card came 
to Bobby announcing that his cousin Sue was sending him Wee Wisdom mag- 
azine for a whole year, beginning with the January number. No wonder 
Bobbie is excited. He knows all about Wee Wisdom, because his teacher gets 
it every month, and reads it to the class. Now Bobbie is to have Wee Wisdom 
for his very own, and he is the happiest boy in school. 

Maybe you have a little cousin or friend to whom you would like to send 
Wee Wisdom as a New Year’s gift. Now is the time to order the subscription 
so that it can start with the January number. Fill in the blank below, and 
mail it to us, with $1.50, and your New Year’s gift will soon be on its way. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Beginning with the January number, please send Wee Wisdom for one year to 
my friend. Inclosed find 1.50 to pay for the order. 


Friend’s name My name 
Address Address 
City 
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The snow had begun falling about 
noon. Red, who sat by the window, had 
watched the drifting snow and had in- 
dicated its depth on his own body for 
the benefit of those on the other side of 
the room. Just before the dismissal bell 
he drew an imaginary line across his 
chest to show that the drifted snow in 
the school yard would reach to his arm- 
pits. 

The Spartans had to break a path 
through waist-high drifts on the road to 
David’s house. Just before they 
reached the lane they saw a car stalled 
in a snowdrift. As they came near a 
man looked out. 

“How far is the nearest house, boys?” 
he inquired. 

“Not far,” David answered. “You 
see that tree down there? Well, about 
two hundred feet down the lane, to the 
left, is a house.” 

“T wonder if they’d let me bring my 
wife and children down there to get 
warm?” asked the man. 

“Of course,” said David. “It’s our 
house, and Mother will be glad to have 
you.” 

“Thanks, sonny,” said the man, and 
he climbed out into the snow and turned 
to help a woman out of the car. 

“Hand me the baby,” the woman said 
to some one inside the car, and a bun- 
dle of blankets was thrust into her arms. 
Then out of the car came a girl of per- 


The Carnival Family 


haps eleven, followed by a boy who 
was carefully carrying a large box. 

“Now, you boys lead the way, and 
we'll follow,” said the man. 

Red fell into step beside the boy. 

“T’ll carry your box,” he offered, but 
the other shook his head and held the 
box: more closely in his arms. 

Inside David’s home, his mother 
quickly made the family comfortable be- 
fore the blazing fireplace. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“We are on our way to Florida from 
the coast,’”’ answered the man. 

“We’re surely stopped now,” 
the woman hopelessly. 

“Now, don’t get to feeling unhappy 
about it,” the man pleaded. ‘“We’ll find 
some one to pull us out tomorrow.” 

“But what shall we do tonight?” his 
wife inquired. ‘There are no hotels or 
tourists’ camps close.” 

“T haven’t much extra room—— 
gan Mrs. Harrison. 

“Oh, we wouldn’t think of bothering 
you,” protested the woman. 

“Of course not,” her husband agreed, 
but he looked worried. 

Suddenly Chink’s face brightened. He 
whispered to David, who nodded and 
called his mother aside. 

“Mother, Chink says, ‘Why not offer 
to let them sleep in the Roost?’ ”’ he said 
eagerly. 

Mrs. Harrison looked thoughtful. “We 
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could take the cots out,” she said doubt- 
fully. 

When the offer was made the family 
accepted joyfully. 

“T’ll go out and build a fire,” said 
Andy. 

“And I’ll clean things up a bit,” of- 
fered Coralee. Then, turning to the 
girl, she asked, “Would you children like 
to come out with us?” 

The girl nodded, and soon they were 
all happily cleaning the Roost. 

“What is your name?” asked Coralee. 

“T’m Alma, and my brother is James.” 

“The water is hot, Coralee,” an- 
nounced Cousin Bob presently. 

“All right. You boys draw straws to 
see who is going to wipe dishes while I 
wash them.” 

“Let me do it,” said Alma. “I love 
to do housework.” 

“You’re a help at home, then,” said 
Chink. 

“We haven’t any home,” said Alma. 

The Spartans were silent in surprise. 

Alma smiled. “We’re carnival peo- 
ple,” she said. 

“Carnival people?” repeated Chink in 
a puzzled tone. 

“Yes, show peo- 
ple, you know. We 
travel with a car- 
nival,” explained 
Alma. 

“My father is a 
balloon man,” said 
James proudly. 

Just then Mrs. 
Harrison came in 
with an armful of 
bedding, followed 
by the man, with 
more bedding, and 
the mother with the 
little bundle of 
blankets her 
arms. 

“It’s as warm as 
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toast. I think I’ll unwrap the baby,” 
said the woman. 

The Spartans watched with interes? 
as the blankets were unfolded. At last 
the final layer was unwound, and there 
lay a fat, curly-haired baby, fast asleep. 

“Isn’t he sweet?” whispered Coralee. 

“You needn’t whisper,” laughed 
Alma. “He’s used to sleeping around 
a carnival.” Mrs. Harrison looked up 
in surprise. 

“Oh, yes, Mother,” said David. 
“Alma’s father sells balloons at a car- 


nival.” 


The balloon man laughed, but his son 
was indignant. 
“TI didn’t say that he sold balloons,” 
he explained in disgust. “I said that 
he was a balloon man—a ’chute rider.” 
“What’s a ’chute rider?” asked Red. 
“He goes up in a balloon and then 
rides a parachute down,” Alma said. 
“He does!” The Spartans dropped 
everything to gather around this won- 
derful man. The baby, whose name was 
Joe, awoke and sat on his father’s lap 
smiling at the company. 
“Tell about the ’chute,” begged Kegs. 
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“Well, I’ve been in the show 
business since I was as high 
as James there,” began the 
balloon man. 

“You didn’t ride ’chutes 
then, did you?” asked Red. 

“No, the first thing that I 
can remember doing was sell- 
ing canes; but I got the bal- 
loon fever early.” 

“And you’ve had it ever 
since,” smiled his wife. 

“I almost quit it once, 
though,” he laughed, “when I 
came down on the roof of a 
house, and the owner scared 
me so badly that I fell off.” 

“Isn’t it dangerous to ride a para- 
chute?” asked Coralee. 

“Oh, not very, when you get the hang 
of it,” the ’chute rider answered. 
“You’ve got to watch for a clear space 
and notice which way the wind’s blow- 
ing. It’s the landing that’s tricky. You 
have to land on all fours, with your 
knees bent, like a cat. Remember that, 
all of you, when you ride a ’chute. Joe, 
here, is going to be a ’chute rider. He’s 
in training now. Look!” He held out 
his arm, and the baby put his tiny hands 
over it and hung tightly while his fa- 
ther lifted him clear off the floor. 

“How’s that for eleven months old?” 
asked Joe’s father proudly. “Now, 
James, here, could chin himself,” he 
began, then stopped. “Where is James?” 

“He must have gone after Tony,” said 
Alma. 

“Who’s Tony?” asked Chink, but just 
then the door opened and James came 
in, carrying the box that he had brought 
with him from the car. 

“Here comes the other ’chute rider 
in the family,” said the man as he 
opened the box and lifted out a monkey 
that blinked in the sudden light. 

“Dad takes Tony up with him in the 
balloon,” said James. 
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He perched on Red’s shoulder. 


“How can he breathe in that box?” 
asked David. 

“See these little windows covered with 
screen wire in the side?” Alma pointed 
out. “He likes his warm house.” 

“But he was surely fussing for his 
supper when I went to get him,” said 
James. “He'll eat from your hand.” 

So the Spartans took turns feeding 
Tony, and he became so friendly that he 
perched on Red’s shoulder for a moment. 

It was a talkative gang that trudged 
over the snow with David’s mother, 
after having said good-by to the ’chute 
rider and his family. 

“Let’s practice ’chute riding,” sug- 
gested Kegs. “Then, when we get 
enough money, we’ll buy a balloon and 
travel with a carnival.” 

Kegs was so intent upon getting the 
gang to promise that he could be the 
first to ride the ’chute that he stumbled 
and fell headlong into a snowdrift. 

“You certainly sprawled out,” said 
Chink. 

“A great ’chute rider you’d make,” 
laughed Red. “Didn’t the balloon man 
say to light on all fours, like a cat?” 

“How could I, when I didn’t even 
know that I was going to light?” re- 
turned Kegs. 
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Tony Is Made Welcome 


(Continued from page 19) 


in his throat before he could say, “Yes, 
Miss Jay.” 

Then she told them that Tony would 
come back to school in the afternoon. 

“Now, what can we do to help him?” 
asked Miss Jay. Up went the hands. 

“We must not laugh when he tries to 
talk,” said Mary. 

“We will ask him to play with us at 
recess,” suggested Willie. 

“We can help to teach him our lan- 
guage,” said Rose. 

“We can smile and let him know that 
we are his friends,” added Jennie. 

Others gave their ideas, but Ted had 
none to give. He was unusually quiet 
and thoughtful through all the talk. 
Miss Jay knew that in his heart he was 
very sorry for having been unkind to 
Tony. 

Afternoon came, and Tony came too, 
but very shyly. Every child smiled as 
Tony came in, and Tony gave back a 
lovely smile in return. When Ted 
smiled across at Tony it was not a teas- 
ing smile, but a real, friendly smile. 
Miss Jay was pleased when the children 
gave him such a friendly welcome. 


At recess Ted took Tony for his part- 
ner in the outgoing line. When Miss 
Jay went out into the yard she found 
Tony playing ball with the other boys 
and having a wonderful time. 

When the third grade came in, Tony, 
in great excitement, tried to talk to the 
teacher, and she knew that he was happy 
over the game. 

Miss Jay said, “Aren’t we glad to 
have Tony in our school?” Every hand 
went up, even Tony’s, for he was trying 
to do as the others did. No one laughed, 
but the teacher smiled at Tony and said 
to the class, “We are glad that Tony is 
glad he came to our school.” 
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Twin Books 
For Little Folks 


Little Susie Sleep Ears 
} 


Do your ears ever take a nap 
when they should be paying strict 
attention to something that Mother 
is saying? If they do, you will 
want to read the book, Little Susie 
Sleep Ears, and find out what hap- 
pened to a little girl whose ears had 
the sleepy habit. There was to be 
a school party, and Susie was ex- 
pecting to have plenty of fun. But 
Susie’s ears chose that time to go to 
sleep. Would you like to know why 
Susie began the very next day to 
train her ears to be wide-awake? 
Then write for this book, which is 
full of bright pictures, and costs 
only 75 cents. 


nd 
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Other Tales 


Little Sven’s family lived in a 
cottage on the mountain. On Christ- 
mas Eve, in the midst of a heavy 
snowstorm, who should knock at the 
door of the cottage but the queen 
and her party who had lost their 
way! The story of White Stock- 
ings tells all about little Sven’s 
Christmas with the queen as a 
guest, and an interesting experi- 
ence that followed. White Stock- 
ings and Other Tales is a group of 
delightful stories, three in all. You 
will want to order this book, which 
is bright with color, and is printed 
in large type. Price, 75 cents. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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—IN AND OUT OF THE ZOO 
A PAGE TO 
BY PATRICIA BUCHANAN 
The elephant is big and gray. He walks about his zoo room, 
He’s everybody’s friend. And his chain goes “clunk-a-clunk,” 
He has a love for peanuts, And he gets himself all sopping wet 
And a tail at either end. From water in his trunk. 


Lola M. 
McColl 
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By F.€. BREDOUW 


As Roger and some of his little 
friends were playing in the yard 
one day, a friendly dog with long 
shaggy hair went trotting by. 
When he saw the children he 
stopped and looked at them. Just 
then Roger saw him. 

‘Hello, Shep!’’ he called, and the 
dog came over to him, wagging his 
tail. Shep seemed to know just 
how much boys and girls like dogs. 
Maybe he had been used to playing 
with his young master or mistress. 

Then Roger’s mother came out 
of the house. ‘‘What a lovely 
dog!’’ she said. ‘‘I wonder if some 
one has lost him. Sometimes peo- 
ple take a dog with them on a motor 
car trip, and he gets lost in a 
strange place. Let’s see if he is 
thirsty.” A bowl of water was 
brought, and Shep eagerly lapped 
it up and kissed the hands of some 
of the children to show how thank- 
ful he was. 


Little Billy, one of the boys, said 
that he thought Shep might be 
hungry; so Roger’s mother found 


some scraps from dinner and 
poured milk into a pan, and all the 
boys and girls sat around in a circle 
to watch Shep eat his dinner. 
Roger’s mother said that dogs like 
to eat without being petted; so the 
children all watched at a little dis- 
tance. 

When Shep had finished he 
walked over to Roger, who was sit- 
ting on the ground, and laid his 
head across Roger’s knee. 

Roger asked, ‘‘Do you want to 
find your master?’’ The dog looked 
into his face and made a queer 
noise, not a bark or a growl, but 
just as if he had tried to speak. 

‘*May we keep him, do you think, 
Mother ?’’ Roger asked. 

‘*Let’s look in the paper to see if 
any one has advertised for him,”’ 
said Mother. No one had, and Shep 
stayed all afternoon and all night. 

The next morning when ‘‘ Hap- 
py,’’ the milkman, was coming into 
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the yard, Shep gave a delighted 
bound and put his forepaws on 
‘‘Happy’s”’ shoulders. 

‘“Why, Shep, how did you get 
here?’’ asked ‘‘ Happy.’’ 

‘‘Is he your dog?’’ asked Roger. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the milkman, ‘‘and 
he must have strayed away the 
other night and become lost. We 
looked everywhere for him. We 
need him out on the farm. He helps 
to herd the cows, keeps the rats out 
of the barn, chases the rabbits away 
from eating the bark of the young 
fruit trees, watches the house at 
night, and plays with the children. 
If the baby tries to go through the 
gate and into the road where there 
are motor cars and danger, Shep 
catches her dress in his teeth and 
drags her back to safety.’’ 

So Shep went back to the farm; 
but before he went he came up to 
Roger and his mother and held up 
his paw as if to say, ‘‘Good-by.’’ 


GEAENIENE. 
Fuse 
SAMSER _, 


Then he barked all the way out to 
the car, as if he were telling 
‘‘Happy”’ how glad he was to be 
found again. 
Dora Lee’s Red Coat 
(Continued from page 16) 
whole world. I want her to have it. I 
could never go to the party with a new 
coat if Betty didn’t have one. Please 
give it to her.” 

“You really want Betty to have the 
coat?” Mother asked. 

“Yes, truly, I do.” 

Aunt May called Betty into the room. 
Then Mother went to get the coat. Dora 
Lee smiled now. She knew how happy 
Betty was soon to be, and the hurt had 
all gone from the inside of her. Betty 
sat on the side of the bed and looked 
questioningly from Dora Lee to Aunt 
May. 

Then Mother appeared in the door- 
way. Over each arm hung a red coat 
with gray collar. “Oh!” Betty clapped 
her hands in surprise. Dora Lee looked, 
wide-eyed, first at Mother, then at Aunt 
May. 

“When there are two little girls, there 
must be two little coats,” Aunt May ex- 
plained. “Before I came, I matched 
the material, and Mother divided the col- 
lar. They are both the same size.” 


“And the party is only two days off!” 
Betty held out her hands. 
Lee, aren’t you happy?” 

Dora Lee’s lips only smiled, but her 
eyes said that she was. 


“Oh, Dora 
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My mamma says, Matilda Jane, 
That dolls have feelings too. 

So, even just in fun, no more 
Will I speak cross to you! 


My mamma says, Matilda Jane, 
To speak cross grows a habit. 
So, from today, kind words I’ll say 
To you and my plush rabbit. 


WW? 
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6 fans FIRST white persons that came 
to New England to stay were Eng- 
lish people, but they had lived in Hol- 
land for twelve years. They were called 
Pilgrims because of their travels while 
searching for a place where they could 
worship God in their own way. 

The ship in which they came to Amer- 
ica was called the Mayflower. It took 
them more than two months to make 
the voyage. While the ship was cross- 
ing the Atlantic, a baby boy was born. 
He was named Oceanus, which is the 
Latin word for “ocean.” Is not that a 
queer name? After the Pilgrims 
reached Cape Cod they spent five weeks 
looking for a place to build their homes. 
During this time a little girl baby named 
Pereguine, which is from the Latin word 
for pilgrim, was born on board the May- 
flower. 

The place the pilgrims decided on as 
the site of their homes had been named 
Plymouth many years before by Captain 
John Smith. Strange to say, the Pil- 
grims gave it the same name, because 
Plymouth was the port from which they 
had left their homeland, England. 

Of the one hundred people who landed 
at Plymouth on December 21, 1620, 
thirty were children. How should you 
like to go to a strange, far-off country 
in the middle of winter? to a wilderness 
filled with wild animals and savages, 
where there were no streets, no houses, 
and no stores of any kind? 

The Pilgrims were very thankful 
when they found a space already cleared 
where an Indian village had stood. They 
set to work at once and that winter they 
built seven log houses there. The cracks 
between the logs were filled with clay, 
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the roofs were thatched, and the win- 
dows were made of paper dipped in oil. 

As soon as the houses were finished, 
a church was built; and every Sunday a 
drum was beaten to call the people, who 
marched in procession up the hill to 
services in this “meetinghouse.” 

The settlers found several baskets of 
corn buried in the sand, and took some 
for seed. Later they met the Indian 
owners and paid them for the corn. 

An Indian named Squanto liked the 
Englishmen so much that he came to 
live with them. He spent the rest of 
his life in Plymouth. Squanto taught 
them many things—among others how 
to raise corn and beans, which were 
strange plants to the Pilgrims. He 
showed them how to make maple syrup 
from the sap of the maple tree, and 
brought them many of the plants that 
the Indians used to dye their blankets. 

Wampum was a sort of Indian money. 
It was made of clamshells, chipped to 
a rounded shape and strung together in 
strips or single strands. Squanto could 
speak English, therefore he was a great 
help to the settlers in trading with the 
Indians. 

The mothers and children worked in 
the cornfields in the summer time. All 
through the long winters they were busy 
at indoor tasks: pounding corn in mor- 
tars to make meal, carding wool, or 
spinning and weaving material to make 
clothes for their families. 

Because the Pilgrim fathers had faith 
in God, and because their wives and 
children were there to help and encour- 
age them, they worked very hard and 
overcame great difficulties. 

(NEXT MONTH: Colonial folks.) 
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Unity Periodicals for Parents 


EEKLY UNITY is an eight- 
W page periodical with a 
friendly, practical message from 
teachers who know and live Truth. 
Among its outstanding features 
are the “Some One Prayed” page, 
with true accounts of answered 
prayer; Lowell Fillmore’s article, 
“Things to Be Remembered”; an 
inspirational letter from Silent 
Unity; “The High Watch,” a re- 
print of current religious news 
items; the “Responsive Service,” 
which gives an interpretation of 
the week’s International.Bible Les- 
son, and a column on “World Pros- 
perity.” Readers of this periodical 
receive fifty-two issues in a year’s 
time. 


NITY DAILY WORD is called 

a magazine of mental sun- 
shine, because it helps the reader 
to release thought rays of health, 
happiness, and plenty. Published 
monthly, it has a page of inspira- 
tion for every day. Each lesson be- 
gins with a thought to be held in 
silent meditation, and that thought 
is amplified in the paragraphs that 
follow it. The lesson closes with 
a quotation from the Bible. In- 
spirational articles and poems are 
also included in Unity Daily Word. 


NITY magazine prepares its 
readers to meet their prob- 
lems in an understanding way. 


Through its message of Christian 
healing it teaches them to overcome 
disease, inharmony, and lack by 
contacting God, the one source of 
health, joy, and abundance. Its 
articles, contributed by outstanding 
Truth writers, bring inspiration 
and help. A question-and-answer 
department, conducted by Silent 
Unity, is of interest and value. This 
100-page magazine is published 
once a month. 


HRISTIAN BUSINESS mag- 

azine goes to its readers each 
month with fifty pages of stimulat- 
ing, practical ideas. The business 
wisdom that it gives out helps to 
put initiative and spirit into sales- 
manship and all other branches of 
work. It shows how to achieve suc- 
cess through faith, right thinking, 
and constructive effort. Whatever 
your daily occupation may be, you 
will find real help in Christian Busi- 
ness. 


OUTH magazine is for youth- 

ful persons, of whatever age. 
Its outstanding feature is fiction 
that teaches Truth in a delightful 
way. To read Youth is to feel re- 
freshed, to gain a new viewpoint, 
to become convinced that life is 
worth while. Besides the stories, 
there are many regular departments 
that afford help and entertainment. 
Youth is published once a month. 


The price of each Unity periodical is $1.50 a year. The Unity View- 
point is included free with a new subscription to any of the period- 


icals mentioned above. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MORNING 


A clean mind 

On which to write 
A true thought 

Of joy and right. 


NOON 


A wise tongue 
With which to say 
A kind word 
Of cheer today. 


A glad heart 
Will come, I find, 
From wise words 
And cleanly mind. 
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